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V.— WALTER MAP'S DE NUGI8 CURIALIUM: ITS 
PLAN AND COMPOSITION * 

Walter Map's De Nugis Curialium, which is preserved 
in a unique manuscript of the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, 2 has been twice edited; in 1850 by Thomas 
Wright, 3 and in 1914 most admirably by Dr. Montague 
Rhodes James.* It is apparent, even to the casual reader, 
that the work was not written continuously from beginning 
to end, but was redacted from fragments composed at 
various times and at various degrees of leisure; both 
editors, however, assume that Map himself arranged the 
fragments and published the book substantially as it now 
stands," though Dr. James fully appreciates the formless- 
ness of the work, and admits that " the plan .... is to 
seek." 6 

With precisely the purpose of seeking the plan I began 
my study, as a consequence of which I am convinced that, 
whether Walter Map had originally a plan; or not, the 
crudities manifest in the disposition of materials are not 
due to the author's slovenliness or mental incoherence so 
much as to the fact that he never completed his editing, but 

1 This study is a revision of a chapter in the thesis submitted by 
me in 1915 for the degree of doctor of philosophy at Harvard 
University. 

* MS. Bodley 851 ; on its age, see Dr. James's edition of De Vugis 
Curialium, pp. v-xiii. 

'Publications of Camden Society, No. 50. Referred to hereafter 
as dnc, Wright. 

'Anecdota Oxoniensia, Medieval and Modem Series, Part nv. 
Referred to hereafter as dnc, James. 

* dnc, Wright, pp. ix-xi, James; pp. xxiv-xxix. 
•dnc, James, p. xxvii. 
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82 JAMES HINTON 

left his materials fragmentary and unpublished; such ar- 
rangement as our text of the work may boast is due chiefly 
to a later hand. It, therefore, becomes important first to 
analyze critically the composition which has come down to 
us. When we know surely what it is that we have, we can 
better discern how it became so. 

In analyzing the work, we should remember that we have 
only one manuscript, and that dating from a time nearly 
two centuries after the book was written. 7 In this manu- 
script, the frequent rubrics give a specious impression of 
finished and ordered composition, an impression that is 
heightened in the printed texts by drawing these half- 
marginal guides into the unequivocal position of chapter 
headings. As a rule, however, they are without authority. 
An indication of this is in the spelling of the author's 
name, which occurs five times in the titles of De Nugis,* 
and once elsewhere in the manuscript. 9 In all six instances 
it appears as " Mahap," while in the text of De Nugis it is 
" Map," 10 the only form ever used by the contemporaries 
of Walter. " Erom this curious bit of evidence, I suspect 

' dnc, James, p. yi. 

• dnc, James, pp. 1, 40, 256, 257, 259. 

'dnc, James, p. xi (ms. f. 118 v.) : "Apocalipsis Magistri Galterl 
Mahap." 

"dnc, James, p. 246, 11. 16, 21, 30; p. 247, 11. 3, 9, 17; p. 248, 11. 
3, 5, 16, 18. 

"Giraldus Cambrensis regularly wrote "Mapus" (see indexes to 
his Works in the Bolls Series). Hue de Rotelande (Ipomidon, ed. 
Kb'lbing and Koschwitz, pp. vi-vii and 11), Map's Westbury charter 
(Wright, Latin Poems commonly attributed to Walter Mapes, p. 
xxix), the St. Peter's charter (Cartularium 8. Petri Gloucestriae, v. 
n, p. 146), the two Flaxley charters (A. W. Crawley-Boevey, Cartu- 
lary of the Abbey of Flaxley, pp. 35, 162-63, 230-31), the entry in the 
Close Rolls [Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum, ed. T. D. Hardy, 1833, v. 
i, p. 106), the Pipe Rolls (see indexes to years 19, 24 and 31 Henry 
II), the Magna Vita 8. Hugonis (ed. J. F. Dimock, p. 280), and 
Ralph de Diceto (ed. Stubbs, v. n, p. 150) all give "Map." The 
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that the rubrication, and consequently, I think, the com- 
pilation of Map's fragments were not accomplished until 
some time after his generation; but 1 forbear to press the 
point. 

The rubrication, furthermore, is often unsystematic, 
even incorrect. For example, in the first six columns of 
the manuscript occur the following titles: Assimulacio 
Curie regis ad infernum. Gapitulum primum, De inferno, 
ii, De Tantalo, De Sisipho. iiii, De Yxione. v, De Ticio. vi, 
De germinibus noctis. In Capitulum primum, however, 
there is no reference to infernus; the court is tested by 
definitions of tempus, genus, and fortuna. Furthermore, 
the rubrics from De Tantalo on are mere sub-heads to De 
inferno; and De germinibus noctis belongs to only the first 
few lines of the long section that follows. Clearly these, 
with exception of the first, were once no more than 
marginal annotations, rubricated as chapter headings by a 
later copyist. In confirmation, it should be noticed that De 
Yxione is intruded so as to break incorrectly the initial 
sentence which belongs to that title. 13 Only the first of 
these titles, therefore, is to be assigned to the original 
rubricator, whether Map, or another; yet the chapter 
numbering of the entire Distinctio follows from them. 

Another instance of taking a marginal note as a new 
chapter heading is Dist. v, cap. iv, De Cnutone rege 
Dacorum, 14 ' which irrationally breaks the romantic life of 
Earl Godwin into two parts ; either the story should be sub- 
same spelling is used for the Wormesley Maps (H. L. D. Ward, 
Catalogue of Romances, v. I, pp. 736 ff.), and the contemporary Map 
in the Liber Vitae of Durham (ed. Stevenson, p. 19). The eraBed 
name in this last place is "Maph "; and the Invectio of Bothewald 
gives the name " Walterum Mat " (Wright, Latin Poems, p. xxxv) . 

a dno, James, p. 4. Compare the same sentence on p. 250, 11. 23-24. 

"mc, James, p. 210. 
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divided into all its episodes, or it should not be interrupted 
at all. Likewise the rubrics Conclusio epistole premisse 
and Finis epistole premisse 15 are unwarrantably thrust 
into the Epistle of Valerius, and numbered as chapter 
titles. 

The contrary fault of insufficient rubrication is es- 
pecially manifest, as would be expected of a flagging scribe, 
in the last Distinctio. Following the title De primo 
Henrico rege Anglorum et Lodowico rege Francorum, 1 " is 
a medley of anecdotes about a variety of personages; the 
title applies properly to none but the first anecdote. So it 
is with the next title De morte Willelmi Bufi regis An- 
glorum." The chapter runs on through an historical 
sketch of subsequent English kings, and includes a di- 
gression on the emperor Henry V. These two rubrics, to- 
gether with De Cnutone rege Dacorum, may probably be 
assigned to the later copyist. If so, the Distinctio origi- 
nally must have been almost unbroken. The final chap- 
ter, 18 which purports to be a recapitulation of the intro- 
ductory comparison of the court to. hell, contains none of 
the sub-titles found in the opening pages. 

Attention has already been called to the misplacement of 
the rubric De Yxione.™ A similar case is in Dist. t, cap. 
xxvi, Recapitulacio Grandimontensium. 20 In both these 
places Dr. James has restored the text with certainty. Not 
unlike is the curious situation of Dist. v, cap. iii,Z>e origine 
Godwini comitis et eius moribus. 21 Immediately after this 
title are some eighteen lines on prognostications of several 

15 dnc, James, pp. 157-58, Dist. iv, cap. iv-v. 

m dnc, James, p. 218, Dist. v, cap. v. 

" dnc, James, p. 232, Dist. v, cap. vi. 

" DNC, James, pp. 248-55, Dist. v, cap vii. 

M Cf. p. 83, above. 

" dnc, James, p. 54. Possibly also Dist. i, cap. xx, p. 29. 

"dnc, James, p. 206. 
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captures of Jerusalem, after which, abruptly begins the 
long story of Earl Godwin ; there is no conceivable relation 
between the two themes, and no ingenious connection, 
such as Map might have made. Obviously Map did not 
write that title ; if he had, it would follow the exposition 
of omens, not precede. 

The fragmentary passage on omens may have been com- 
plete originally, and a leaf of the manuscript may have 
been lost; but after the loss, and before the title was in- 
serted, the whole passage must have been copied once, 
running the fragment into the Godwin romance so closely 
that the rubrieator supposed it had some mysterious appro- 
priateness to that context. Oddly enough, no one has since 
complained of the incoherence. 

Another curious instance is at the beginning of Dist. iv, 
where the titles run as follows: Pfologus i, EpUogus ii, 
Dissuasio Valerii ad Rujfinum philosophum ne uxorem 
ducat Hi, Conclusio epistole premisse, Finis epistole 
premisse v. 22 An inspection of the text will convince any- 
one that the final lines of the chapter entitled Epilogus 
were written expressly to introduce the Epistle of Valerius 
when the author conceived the purpose of including that 
earlier composition in Be Nugis Curialium, and also that 
he wrote at the same time the lines headed Finis epistole 
premisse, in which he comments on the popular reception 
accorded the Epistle, the disbelief in his authorship, the 
general badness of contemporary judgment, and the par- 
ticularly reprehensible neglect of the venerable Gilbert 
Foliot, who, Map says, is still alive. This gives us a 
terminus ad quern for the composition of the preceding 
pages, February, 1187. 23 

"dno, James, pp. 138-159. 

" Badulphus de Diceto, Rolls Series, v. ii, p. 47. DNC, James, p. 
158: " Gillebertus Foliot nunc Lundunensis episoopvu." 
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If, now, we look back, we find cause for surprise. In the 
opening lines of the Epilogus, Map declares that he is 
writing two years after the death of Henry IT, 24 that is, 
about July, 1191. Thus we find a chapter (Dist. iv, cap. 
ii), hitherto regarded as a coherent unit, which was ap- 
parently begun in July, 1191, and finished before Febru- 
ary, 1187. There are two possible explanations of this 
curious phenomenon: either Map himself fitted the two 
compositions together when he wrote the 1191 passage, or 
he intended those opening lines of cap. ii for a real epi- 
logue, and they have been placed by accident where they 
stand. In the former case, Map cannot be the author of 
the title Epilogus, since it is absurd in such a position. 
In the latter case, the text itself is badly confused. 25 

There is one more instance of poor imbrication that 
deserves notice. The title of Dist. iv, cap. viii, reads: 
Item de fantasticis aparicionibus. 26 This title is like sev- 
eral in Dist. ii, as follows : cap. xi, De aparicionibus fan- 
tasticis, cap. xii to xvi, Item de eisdem aparicionibus. 27 
But in Dist. iv, there is no such tale before the chapter 
mentioned above, and, as I show later, 28 the chapter in 
Dist. iv was written earlier than those in Dist. n. Hence 
the title must be referred to a copyist. 29 

In review, then, we have seen that Map's name is con- 
sistently misspelled in the rubrics, that the rubrication in 
general is unsystematic, irregular, unauthentic, that it has 

24 dnc, James, p. 141: " Verumtamen audita morte domini mei 
predicti regis post Mennmm .... ad puteal exsurgo." 

25 For the present I reserve my opinion on these alternatives; see 
pp. 91 f., below. 

"dm, James, p. 173. 

27 dnc, James, pp. 72-80. 
88 See pp. 104, 111, below. 

28 Of course, if Map were editor, he might have written the title; 
I rely on the other evidence that he was not editor of De Nugis. 
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in two cases disguised the fragmentary character of the 
contents of the book, unrelated materials being forced 
under a single heading. It is apparent, then, that the titles 
are in general devoid of authority, and further that the 
text must originally have been rubricated so insufficiently 
that we can hardly believe the author edited and pub- 
lished it. 

Now that it is clear that the titles are not all authentic, 
let me direct attention to one particular title, that of the 
last chapter : Recapitulacio principii huius libri ob diver- 
sitatem litere et non sententie. so By italicizing repetitions 
of phrase, Dr. James has made it easy to compare this 
chapter with the composition that introduces De Nugis; 
one finds that where the idea of the introduction is re- 
produced the words are almost identical, but that the il- 
lustrative matter, digressions, and so forth are often differ- 
ent; in short, there is, the title notwithstanding, more di- 
versity of sentencia than of litem. 

I notice this inaccuracy of title because I doubt that Map 
intended this composition as a recapitulation. As the book 
stands now, the chapter has the place of an epilogue ; but 
it fulfills the function of epilogue indifferently, for the 
theme which it recapitulates has not been developed in the 
work, but is confined to the introductory pages. It cannot 
be said that De Nugis Curialium as a whole is concerned 
with showing the wickedness and hardships of the court; 
on the contrary, a large part of Dist. v, as Dr. James ob- 
serves, has for its " professed object .... to show that 
modern times have produced heroes as remarkable as those 
of antiquity." 31 These heroes are kings, counts, and 

"°dnc, James, p. 248. 

"dm, James, p. xxix. This accurately describes the purpose of 
chapters i, ii, and v; chapters iii and iv may be included. 
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barons, many of whom Map had met during his courtly 
life; a eulogy of them is not a good approach to a com- 
parison of the court to hell. It must be admitted that 
whoever put Map's fragments into their present order in- 
tended to round out the work by making it end where it 
had begun ; but, in view of the circumstances which I have 
noted, the intention was unfortunate. I think this so- 
called Becapitulacio is probably nothing but an early draft 
of the composition that introduces the entire work. 

There are other instances of repetition in De Nugis 
Curialium? 2 The story of Edric Wilde and his son Alnod 
is told at length in Dist. n, and summarized briefly in Dist. 
rv, with an inconsistency as to the form of the tabu laid on 
Edric. 33 Likewise, the story of the Cluniac monk who re- 
embarked in temporal affairs and was slain is related in 
Dist. i and Dist. iv with inconsistencies of detail. 34 There 
is no reference in either case to the other narration of the 
same incidents. 

More remarkable is the repetition of the fiXii mortuae 
story, which is in Dist. n and Dist. rv. 35 In the former 
place (p. 78, 1. 5) the words, " ille Britonum de quo su- 
perius," refer unmistakably to the same story on pages 
173-74. Here, it must be observed, pages 173-74 must not 
only have been written before page 78, but must also have 
been intended to precede page 78, so far as the author had 
a plan of arrangement. If Map had edited his fragments 

32 Dist. i, cap. xxvi, xxviii recapitulate cap. xvi, xvii (dno, James, 
pp. 25-27, 54-56) ; and the battle of Brenneville is treated on pp. 218 
and 228. But these repetitions are within the limits of one composi- 
tion, either written continuously, or arranged by Map from bits 
written at about the same time; the second occurrence in each case 
refers explicitly back to the former. 

M dnc, James, pp. 75-77, 176, Dist. n, cap. xii, Dist. iv, cap. x. 

"*dnc, James, pp. 19-20, 172-73, Dist. i, cap. xiv, Dist. iv, cap, vii. 

" Dist. n, cap. xiii, Dist. rv, cap. viii. 
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and arranged them for publication in their present order, 
he surely would have deleted the misleading reference cited 
above. 

On page 59, there is another reference that should have 
been deleted. After a series of accounts of various 
religious orders, Map mentions the Knights of St. James, 
adding : " de quibus superius sermo decessit." There is, 
however, no other mention of them in De Nugis Ourialium, 
and yet there is apparently no lacuna in the pages that 
treat of the religious orders. 38 Unquestionably Map wrote 
a chapter on the Knights of St. James, and it has dis- 
appeared. If Map wrote these accounts on separate sheets, 
and never combined them into a continuous treatise, the 
loss of exactly one chapter would not be surprising. After 
the combination into one composition, it is unlikely that the 
single chapter on the Knights of St. James could have 
vanished without taking with it a part of one or two 
other chapters. The chapter must have been lost before the 
fragments were compiled ; yet the reference to it on page 59 
was not removed, as Map would doubtless have done if he 
had been the final editor of his work. 

In De Nugis, moreover, there are several incomplete 
chapters. The story of the Seneschal of France 8T barely 
begins before it stops short, though there is nothing in our 
manuscript to mark the lacuna. Similarly, the story of 
Earl Godwin breaks off in the very midst of a well-known 
motive, 38 that of a death-letter altered to the hero's ad- 

™ The composition is not continuous between the several articles 
throughout cap. xvi-xxviii (dnc, James, pp. 25-56) which deal with 
religious orders; with cap. xxviii, however, it becomes continuous, 
and is so through p. 59 (cap. xxx), where the above mentioned 
reference occurs. 

"dnc, James, p. 102, Dist. n, cap. xxxi. 

" dnc, James, p. 218, Dist. v, cap. iii-iv. 
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vantage ; we have the tale complete in the Vita Haroldi.* 9 
At both these places, Dr. James infers that a leaf was lost 
in the archetype of our manuscript. It may be so ; but is it 
not curious that in both; cases the lost leaf ended exactly at 
the end of the chapter? For immediately after each of 
these abrupt breaks, there follows a title and a new chapter. 
The safer inference seems to be that two imperfect chap- 
ters were allowed to take place in the edited De Nugis 
Curialium. 

Besides, it will be remembered that the first eighteen 
lines after the title De origine Oodwini comitis et eius 
moribus are a fragment entirely unrelated to what fol- 
lows, 40 and equally so to what precedes. Was there a lost 
leaf at the beginning of the Godwin story as well as at the 
end ? I do not think it a safe explanation. All these im- 
perfect fragments, it may be noted, are unconnected with 
their preceding context by any transitional device, and are 
not clearly related in theme. 

Again, the chapter De Androneo irrvperatore Constaniir 
nopolitam* 1 is probably imperfect. It looks as if Map 
started to tell something about the mercenaries in Con- 
stantinople, made a digression on the degeneracy of the 
modern Greeks, and broke off without telling his anecdote. 
Dr. James is doubtless correct in assigning this chapter to 
a date after 1185 ; 42 and since in that year Andronicus was 
assassinated, we should expect Map to have finished his 
account of that adventurous life. As in the former cases, 
this chapter is unlinked to its context; like them it is an 
isolated fragment thrust incomplete into the book. 

" See Walter de Gray Birch, Vita Earoldi (Life of King Earold), 
pp. 13-15, F. Michel, Chroniques Anglo-Normands, v. n, pp. 152-54. 

40 See pp. 84 f ., above. 

41 dnc, James, pp. 85-87, Dist. ii, cap. xviii. 
" dnc, James, p. xxv. 
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But of all the evidence that Walter Map did not give De 
Nugis Curialium its actual arrangement, I find the most 
convincing in the first chapters of Dist. iv, which have al- 
ready claimed some attention. The first chapter, entitled 
Prologus, begins as a prologue might well begin, but does 
not lead up to anything; in fact its conclusion seems so 
abrupt to Dr. James that he suspects another imperfect 
chapter. 43 It was written, Map tells us, in June, 118 3." 
Chapter ii is entitled Epilogus; now this is a strange place 
for an epilogue, but the chapter begins more like an 
epilogue than any other in the book. It is necessary to 
summarize its contents. 

Map declares that he has written " this little book " by snatches 
(raptim) in the court of Henry n, constraining the unwilling 
Muses. After the death of his master, he had mourned his loss for 
two years, but now at last he has come to realize how blest he is in 
his freedom from the arduous and distasteful duties of court at- 
tendance. Here the word " quiete " which he has used of his present 
life strikes him as ironical, and he deplores the anarchy that had 
followed Henry's death, declaring that literary lawlessness befits such 
times; therefore he will no longer shrink from unworthy entrance 
into the lists (the Muses cannot avenge themselves), and so he sends 
forth his " little book," well aware that the ungodly into whose 
hands it will come will scorn it without reading it. But, he declares, 
if it behooves him to jot down what occurs to him, he will insert 
here a letter that he once wrote to a friend who was on the brink of 
marriage. 45 

Thereupon he gives the Epistle of Valerius, which, as we 
have noticed, is immediately followed with a passage, 
obviously written at the time that the letter was first in- 
serted in the De Nugis materials, in which Map mentions 

"dnc, James, p. 140, note. 

44 Of. dnc, James, p. xxv. 

"dnc, James, p. 142, 11. 11 ff.: " inuident priusquam 

uideant. Incidencia uero si notare fas est, incidit. Amicum habui, 
uirum uite philosophice, etc." 
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Gilbert Foliot as alive, though nearing the end of his 
days. 46 In this place I will merely state that the subsequent 
chapters as far, at least, as chapter xii (pp. 183-85) were 
clearly arranged into their sequence by Map himself; a 
detailed consideration will come later. 

What, then, is the rationale of the arrangement of Dist. 
iv, cap. i-xii ? First comes a " Prologus " that seems to 
justify its title, but ends abruptly and leads up to nothing. 
Next we have an " Epilogus " that begins epilogue-wise, 
but somehow becomes an introduction to a long series of 
chapters ingeniously linked together by the author. The 
Prologus may be dismissed ; certainly it was not intended 
as a prologue to this Distinctio. 

The Epilogus is more puzzling. If Map had edited cap. 
ii-xii, as they now stand, he could not have called cap. ii 
an epilogue. If, on the other hand, it was not so entitled in 
Map's manuscript, what scribe would have been mad 
enough to designate " Epilogus " a chapter in the very 
heart of the work? Necessarily we must infer that Map 
wrote the first part of the chapter as an epilogue to some- 
thing, and himself inscribed the title above it. If he did 
so, he cannot be held responsible for the inclusion in this 
chapter of the paragraph that introduces the Epistle of 
Valerius. 

As soon as one comprehends this, one realizes that the 
apparent continuity of this chapter is the result of chance, 
not of design. The passage beginning, " Incidencia uero 
si notare fas est," 4r does not really cohere well with what 
now precedes it, but might just as well follow some other 
chapter in De Nugis Curialium. For example, let the 
reader place it after Dist i, cap. xii (p. 19), and see how 

"rac, James, p. 159. Gilbert died in February, 1187. 
" dnc, James, p. 142, 11. 12 ff. 
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well it fits. Hereafter I show reason for believing that it 
probably belongs there. 

Let us review the evidence up to this point. Many of 
the titles in De Nugis Curialium are inserted by copyists ; 
the deletion of these spurious titles would leave long pas- 
sages inadequately divided into chapters, and would, in 
general, reduce the rubrication to such irregularity as to 
forbid the idea that the book was really edited. Two 
stories are repeated without cross reference, and with inr 
consistency of details. Another story appears twice with a 
reference from the first occurrence to the second, as if that 
preceded. Map refers to one chapter that was lost before 
the present arrangement of his work. The Recapitulacio at 
the end of De Nugis is not what its title professes ; the title 
is probably unauthentic, and the chapter was not intended 
for the place it occupies. There are several incompleted 
compositions in the book which are not satisfactorily ex- 
plained away by supposing lost leaves in the archetype of 
our manuscript. In two chapters alien matter is quite 
irrationally included. The first two chapters of Disfc. iv, 
though entitled Prologus and Epilogus, have no connection 
whatever with the rest of the Distinctio. Later we shall 
find that there are other interruptions in the continuity of 
the thought, other chapters and groups of chapters un- 
connected with their context. 

From all this it is evident that Walter Map left his 
materials in a fragmentary, at best half-edited, state, and 
that they were put together by some compiler with little 
effort to make them coherent. The book is not to be judged 
as a finished work. To understand it more thoroughly, we 
must ascertain, as far as possible, at what times the several 
coherent fragments were written, to what extent, and in 
what way, the author gave a partial order to his composi- 
tion. 
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In a few instances, the date at which. Map was writing 
can be determined precisely from references to contempo- 
rary events. In others, the limits, or a single limit, of time 
can be set. These data can be supplemented by an analysis 
of the book into fragments whose continuity of thought and 
explicit transitions from topic to topic show either that 
their composition was continuous, or that the chapters were 
arranged in order by the author. I have analyzed the book 
into twenty such fragments, some long, and some extremely 
short. These I will now take up in the order in which they 
stand in the manuscript 

Fragment I 

Dist. i, cap. i-xii, pp. 1-19. 1 

The first eighteen pages of De Nugis Curialium were 
written consecutively just as they now stand, except for a 
few interpolated lines which I shall consider shortly. Map 
begins with a parody on St. Augustine : 2 "I am in the 
court, I speak of the court, yet I know not, God knows, 
what the court is." Thereupon he tests the meaning of the 
term curia by definitions of tempus, genus, fortuna, and 
infernus. The last affords the most pleasing analogies, and 
accordingly Map elaborates the comparison at length, di- 
gressing occasionally, but ever returning to the same theme. 
His conclusion 3 is that the court has decided resemblances 
to hell, but the King is not to blame, since only all-seeing 
God can discern the hearts of men and so control them. 
Hence all courts are unquiet, but the English court most 

1 Page references are to Dr. James's edition of De Nugis. 

2 See dnc, Wright, p. 1, note. St. Augustine, Confessions, xi, 25; 
Map quotes from memory freely, " In tempore sum et de tempore 
loquor, ait Augustinus, et adiecit, nescio quid sit tempus." 

"dnc, James, p. 12, Wright, p. 14. 
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harried and restless of all. Amid such disturbances, Map 
protests, he is bidden to write ; a miracle is required of him. 
But he begins the next chapter (cap. xi) with the words: 
" Yet legends tell of one, and only one, court like this of 
ours." * The story of King Herla follows. 

This story is a sort of exemplum to cap the foregoing 
dissertation. Its point of application comes properly at 
the end. After recounting the last appearance of Herla's 
host, which occurred in the first year of Henry IPs reign, 
Map concludes : Moreover, these phantom travellers ceased 
from that hour, as if, to their own relief, they had turned 
over to us the curse of perpetual wandering ; it would, you 
see, be better for you to enjoin silence on me, unless you 

wish to hear how deplorable is the lot of a courtier; 

do you wish, though, to hear of some recent happenings ? 5 

The next chapter (cap. xii) begins : " A King of 
Portugal, who is now living and, after his fashion, still 
reigning, etc." 6 The story of this king is followed by 
further reflections on the wickedness and turbulence of 
courts, especially that of England, which is "procellosa 
pre ceteris mater afliiccionum et irarum nutrix," 7 and on 
the impossibility of obtaining literary leisure in such sur- 
roundings. Under protest, Map consents to his friend's 
request, though contrasting his circumstances with the 
favorable situations of three contemporary authors, Gilbert 
Foliot, Bishop of London, Bartholomew, Bishop of Exeter, 
and Baldwin, Bishop of Worcester : " Hii temporis huius 
philosophi, quibus nichil deest, qui omni plenitudine 
refertam habent residenoiam et pacem foris, recte ceperunt, 
finemque bonum consequentur. Sed quo mihi portus, qui 
vix vaco vivere ? " * 

* dnc, James, p. 13, 11. 13-14. ' dkc, James, p. 17, 11. 31-32. 

"dnc, James, pp. 15-16. "dnc, James, pp. 18-19. 

"dnc, James, p. 16, 1. 4. 
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Throughout these eighteen pages the thought is perfectly 
continuous. If Map had already written the stories of 
King Herla and of the King of Portugal, we must believe 
he made them over at the time when he wrote the intro- 
ductory composition, since the accompanying moralizations 
continue directly the train of thought in the pages that 
precede. The transitions, so far, are natural and easy. At 
the end of these eighteen pages, however, there is a break 
in the thought ; at that point a new fragment commences. 

Throughout Fragment I, it is evident to the reader, 
Map's point of view is consistently that of an actual mem- 
ber of the court ; B and, since he tells us elsewhere that he 
withdrew from court-life when Henry II died, 10 he must 
have written this Fragment before July, 1189. Even more 
precise limits are set by his reference to the three bishops 
who were writing at the same time as he; u that reference 
must have been made between August 10, 1180 and De- 
cember 15, 1184." 

•See particularly: dnc, James, p. 1, 1. 6, "quod in curia sum"; 
p. 4, 1. 11, "Quia ibi cruciatus qui non sit hie multiplicatus?" also 
11. 14, 18, 28; p. 8, 1. 16, p. 12, 11. 15 ff., Henry n, who is meant be- 
yond doubt, is still alive; p. 13, 11. Iff.; p. 15, 11. 25-26, "anno primo 
coronacionis nostri regis Henrici," surely must refer to the reigning 

sovereign; p. 17, 11. 31-32, "Bt tu inter has precipis poetari 

discordias." 

10 dnc, James, p. 141, 11. 4-8. 

u dnc, James, p. 18, 11. 20-30. 

"Gilbert Foliot was Bishop of London from April 28, 1163, until 
his death, February 18, 1187 (Radulphus de Dioeto, ed. Stubbs, Rolls 
Series, I, p. 309, n, p. 47, Benedictw, ed. Stubbs, Rolls Series, n, p. 5), 
Baldwin was Bishop of Worcester from August 10, 1180, to De- 
cember 16, 1184, when he became Elect of Canterbury; Dr. James's 
date (p. xxiv) obviously refers to his consecration as archbishop, 
not to his election (cf. Benedictus, i, p. 321, Annales Monastioi, ed. 
Luard, Rolls Series, I, p. 52, n, p. 241, rv, p. 384). Bartholomew 
was Bishop of Exeter from 1161 until his death, December 15, 1184 
(Dioeto, i, p. 304, Annales Monastioi, i, p. 537, n, p. 243, rv, p. 385, 
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I have taken pains to make it clear, first, that this Frag- 
ment was written consecutively and in pursiiance of a con- 
tinuous train of thought, rather than pieced together, and, 
secondly, that it was written not only before the death of 
Henry II (1189), but before December 15, 1184, because 
it contains a later interpolation of a few lines, which mis- 
led Dr. James as to the date at which the whole context was 
composed. 13 In the very midst of the introductory com- 
parison of the court to hell, comes the following passage : 

.... verumptamen venatores hominum, quibus iudicium est datum 
de uita uel de morte ferarum, mortiferi, comparacione quorum 
Minos est misericors, Radamantus racionem amans, Eacus equanimis. 
Nichil in his letum nisi letiferum. [Hos Hugo prior Selewude, iam 
eleotus Lincolnie, reperit repulsos ab hostio thalami regis, quos ut 
obiurgare uidit insolenter et indigne ferre, miratus ait: "Qui uos? " 
Responderunt : " Forestarii sumus." Ait illis : " Forestarii foris 
stent." Quod rex interius audiens risit, et exiuit obuiam ei. Cui 
prior : " Vos tangit hec parabola, quod, pauperibus quos hii torquent 
paradisum ingressis, cum forestariis foris stabitis." Rex autem hoc 
verbum serium habuit pro ridiculo, et ut Salomon excelsa non abstulit, 
forestarios non deleuit, sed adhuc nunc post mortem suam litant 
coram Leuiatan carnes hominum et sanguinem bibunt. Excelsa 
struunt, que nisi Dominus in manu forti non destruxerit non 
auferentur.] Hii dominum sibi presentem timent et placant, Deum 
quern non uident offendere non metuentes. Non dico quin anulti 
uiri timorati, boni et iusti nobiscum inuoluantur in curia, nee quia 
aliqui sint n hac ualle miserie, iudices misericordie, sed secundum 
maiorem et insaniorem loquor aciem." 



Roger de Hoveden, ed. Stubbs, Rolls Series, h, p. 289, Stubbs, Regis- 
trum Sacrum Anglicanum, p. 31 ) . Dr. James's dates are not quite 
accurate (p. xxiv). 

" I infer that Dr. James is misled from the following facts : in his 
table of " notes of time " in Be Nugis (p. xxiv) he records none of the 
indications that Henry n was alive except that on p. 15, 11. 25-26, 
which he qualifies, " Possibly in Henry n's lifetime " ; he does record 
the mention of Henry's death which occurs in the interpolated lines 
here under consideration; and on p. xxviii he expresses his opinion 
that Dist. iv is the earliest part of De Nugis. 

14 dnc, James, p. 5, 1. 16 to p. 6, 1. 6, 
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Hugh was elect of Lincoln from May 24 to September 
21, 1186 ; 15 hence the incident here related happened at 
least two years after Map wrote the passage referring to the 
three literary bishops. Furthermore, the words, " nunc 
post mortem suam [sc. Henrici II]," show that this anec- 
dote was written after July, 1189. Since all indications in 
the context lead to the conviction that it was written during 
±he lifetime of Henry II, we see that the tale of St. Hugh 
and the foresters must have been inserted, perhaps mar- 
ginally, several years after the completion of Fragment I. 

I have bracketed the interpolated lines. If one compares 
the context with the corresponding part of the Becapi- 
tulacio 18 (Disk v, cap. vii), it will be observed that the 
words that here follow the interpolation are closely para- 
phrased, though there is nothing about foresters in the Be- 
capitulacio. The bracketed lines may be omitted without 
breaking the continuity of the thought 

Thus we find that Fragment I, comprising the first 
eighteen pages of De Nugis Curialium (Disk i, cap. i-xii), 
is a continuous and coherent composition, written between 
August 10, 1180 and December 15, 1184. It purports to 
be an introduction to the book which Map was planning, 
and cannot be reasonably regarded otherwise. Since, 
therefore, I show later that most of Disk rv., was written 
about September, 1181, the time of composition of Frag- 

15 Radulphus de Diceto, n, pp. 41-42, Benedictus, I, pp. 345, 353. 
The same anecdote is found in Magna Vita 8. Hugonis, Rolls Series, 
p. 176. 

m dnc, James, p. 253, 11. 26 ff.: " Et cum ipse fere solus in hav 
valle miserie iusticie sit minister acceptus, sub alis eius venditur et 
emitur. Ipsi tamen fit a ministris iniquis reuerencia maior quam 
Deo; quia quod ei non possunt abscondere recte facient inuit[at]i; 
quod autem Deo manifestum sciunt, peruertere non verentur; Deus 
enim serus est ultor, hie velox. Non in omnes loquor indices, sed in 
tnaiorem et [in] insaniorem partem." 
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ment I may confidently be put between August 10, 1180, 
and September, 1181. 

Fragment II 
Disk i, cap. xiii-xiv, pp. 19-20 

With cap. xii, tbe first fragment certainly ends. 1 Cap. 
xiii, begins abruptly, without indicating any connection in 
thought, with the preceding chapter. On the other hand the 
transition from cap. xiii to cap. xiv is explicit, and the 
theme of these two chapters is identical ; each tells the story 
of a monk who temporarily left the cloister. There is no 
sort of connection between cap. xiv and what follows. 
Fragment II, therefore, consists of only two chapters, Disk 
i, cap. xiii and xiv. 

Map here declares that Humbert de Beaujeu was at that 
time in conflict with his son. 2 But Humbert died in 1174:. 8 
If these chapters, then, were written during his lifetime, 
they cannot have been intended for De Nugis. It seems 
rather likely that Map was mistaken, confusing Humbert 
with some other Burgundian baron. If so, this Fragment 
cannot be dated at all. 

Fragment III 
Disk i, cap. xv, pp. 21-25 

Fragment III consists of a single rather long chapter, a 
lamentation over the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin. It 

'Dr. James (p. xxvii) seems to force a connection: "The idea of 
' making a good end ' by retiring from the court to live in peace, 
suggests the stories of monks who left the cloister." There is in the 
text no indication of this; and since the ideas are directly contrary, 
I do not feel the force of Dr. James's suggestion. 

' dnc, James, p. 19, 11. 4-5. 

* Art de verifier les dates des faits historiques, etc, ed. Saint-Allais, 
Paris, 1818-44, v. x, pp. 505-06. 
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has no mark of transition between it and either contiguous 
chapter, nor is it related in thought, but is a unit of com- 
position, dissimilar in character to all the other chapters of 
De Nugis Curialium. Apparently it was written very soon 
after the news of Jerusalem's fall reached England, that 
is, in October or November, 1187. 1 Evidently, then, this 
Fragment belongs in its present place neither by virtue of 
its time of composition, nor by logical connection. Such 
conditions discredit the notion that Map himself edited and 
published De Nugis Curialwm. 

Fragment IV 

Dist. i, cap. xvi-xxxii, pp. 25-63 

Unlike the first three Fragments, the fourth Fragment 
was not continuously written, but was pieced together from 
a number of chapters which, though composed individually, 
follow a common plan. Map apparently began a sort of 
encyclopedia of religious orders; naturally the several 
articles are not linked together by any transitional devices. 
He wrote up the Carthusians (cap. xvi), the Grandi- 
montensians (cap. xvii), the Templars (a long account, 
now divided by several chapter titles, xviii-xxii, but per- 
fectly continuous), the Hospitalers (cap. xxiii), and the 
Cistercians (cap. xxiv). At this point is inserted a long 
chapter entitled Incidencia magistri Gauteri Mahap de 
monachia (cap. xxv, pp. 40-54), which, I believe, was not 
originally intended for De Nugis Curialium, but was an 
independent lampoon on the Cistercians, later taken into 

1 Gervase of Canterbury, ed. Stubbs, Bolls Series, I, pp. 388-89, 
says the news of the capture of Jerusalem reached the Pope before his 
death, which befell October 19, 1187, and "in brevi" the news of 
both events came to England. 
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the Be Nugis materials, as was the Epistle of Valerius; it 
does not directly continue cap. xxiv, but is quite properly 
placed where it stands. 

The next chapter (cap. xxvi) recurs to the Grandimon- 
tensian order, referring back explicitly to the former treat- 
ment. A similar " recapitulation " of the Carthusians is 
taken up in cap. xxviii. Between these two, there now 
stands a brief article on the order of Sempringham, which 
may have got out of place. If it were removed, we should 
find that with cap. xxvi, Map began to write straight ahead 
on whatever topic occurred, or was suggested to him by 
what he had already written ; for cap. xxvi, begins, " Et hos 
religionis cultus nouitas adiuuenit; est etiam alia, ut su- 
pradictum est, Grandimontensium secta," 1 and cap. xxviii, 
begins, " Iterum, est alius modus, ut predictum est, in 
Griseuoldano repertus." 2 

In this chapter, as Dr. James observes, " there is a 
marked and sudden break. After a single sentence about 
the Carthusians, Map says in effect: 'After all, all the 
numerous ways of following the simple life in the externals 
seem ineffective. King Henry dresses splendidly, but is 
humble of heart' This mention of Henry II suggests the 
topic of that King's zeal against heretics. Heretics are the 
topic of the next few pages." 8 The chapters on heretic 
sects (cap. xxix-xxxi) are followed by an anecdote of three 
phenomenally pious hermits, which, Dr. James declares, is 
" dragged in rather awkwardly." 3 Truly it is so, but there 
can be no doubt that Map alone is responsible; the con- 
cluding words of the chapter on the Waldenses, " quia 
oaritas perfeeta que celestis est foras mittit timorem," * 

1 bnc, James, p. 54, 11. 10-11. 

* dwc, James, p. 56, 11. 2-3. 

* DNC, James, p. xxviii. 

* dnc, James, p. 62, 11. 16-17. 
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suggested the hermits to Map, for he closes their story, and 
the Distinctio, with the same Biblical quotation. 5 

In Fragment IV there are several indications of date. 
The whole was composed in the lifetime of Henry II, who 
is directly referred to as alive in three of the chapters. 6 In 
one chapter Gilbert of Sempringham is said to be alive; T 
this moves the terminus back a few months, to February 3, 
1189. The stories of the Templars must have been written 
before the fall of Jerusalem, October 2, 1187, since Map, 
commenting on their vow of poverty, declares that " they 
are poor nowhere but at Jerusalem." 8 In view of Map's 
affectionate regard for Gilbert Foliot, I do not believe he 
would have mentioned his name, as he does, 9 in the year 
1187 without expressing regret at the venerable man's 
death, which came on February 18, 1187. That date, then, 
may be taken for the latest limit of the composition. Cap. 
xxv, mentions the capture and sack of Limoges, which oc- 
curred in June, 1183 ; 10 but I have already stated my belief 
that this chapter may have been written independently of 
the rest of Fragment IV. If so, we have no early limit for 
the Fragment as a whole. 

*dnc, James, p. 63, 1 .16. 

•dno, James, p. 55, 11. 9ff.; p. 56, 11. 10 ff., and 11. 19 ff.; cap. 
xxvi, xxviii, xxix. 

7 dno, James, p. 55, 1. 20. 

"dnc, James, p. 30, 1. 15. A few lines below Map writes of the 
loss of territory by the crusaders, but does not mention the loss of 
Jerusalem. 

'dnc, James, p. 39, 1. 8. 

10 DNc, James, p. 47, 11. 3-10. Judged by the chroniclers, Map 
exaggerates the looting, which was probably small compared with 
that suffered at the hands of the Young Henry and Geoffrey of 
Britanny; no other event of Henry's reign, however, can be here 
referred to. See Benedietus, Bolls Series, r, p. 303, Geoffrey of 
Vigeois in LabM, Novae Biblioihecae, Paris, 1657, n, pp. 332-37, and 
P. Marvaud, Bistoire des vicomtes de Limoges, i, pp. 244-57. 
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Fbagment V 
Dist. rr, cap. i-xvi, pp. 64-80 

Distinctio n opens with a formal prologue, in which 
Map contrasts the " victory of the flesh " with the 
" triumph of the spirit." He declares that he has written 
heretofore two instances of God's judgment and mercy, 
which have not afforded delight, but rather have proved 
tedious ; his readers clamor for fables of the poets ,and the 
like, but they shall be disappointed, for awhile at least, 
since he proposes to relate first a few miracles. The two 
instances of God's mercy and judgment cannot be identi- 
fied in the preceding Fragment, or the proceding Dis- 
tinctio. For this reason, and because there is absolutely 
no explicit transition, I feel sure that this prologue begins 
a new Fragment. 1 

Map proceeds with two miracles witnessed by himself 
(cap. ii-iii), the second of which was wrought by Peter of 
Tarentaise. Accordingly, Map relates other miracles of 
Peter about which he had only heard (cap. iv-v). The 
last of these was accomplished through confession and 
penance; it suggests another miracle wrought by similar 
means (cap. vi). So far, there is perfect continuity of 
composition. The next chapter (cap. vii), De Luca 
Hungaro, I believe, was inserted somewhat later ; for the 
present let me pass over it. 

Cap. viii, De indiscreta devotions Walensium, which 
alone of cap. ii-ix does not relate a miracle, catches up the 
phrase, " zelum secundum scientiam," which Map had used 

l Dr. James writes (p. xxviii) : "The story of three remarkable 
hermits, dragged in rather awkwardly, leads over into Distinctio n, 
whereof the first seven chapters deal with good men of his own time." 
There is nothing, however, to indicate this connection; formally the 
breach is perfect. 
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in cap. vi, 2 and begins thus : " In omni gente, ut alias 
dicitur, qui timet Deum acceptus est ei. Rarus in Walen- 
sibus nostris est timor Dei secundum scientiam." 3 Once 
among the Welsh, Map recalls two miracles of wild Wales 
(cap. ix-x), and then expressly abandons the topic of re- 
ligious wonders for the more enticing field of Celtic legend 
(cap. xi). 4 Probably soon after this he wrote cap. vii, De 
Luca Hungaro, and inserted it just before the Welsh tales, 
thus breaking the sole, and tenuous, link between that 
series and the preceding. 

In cap. xi, as we have noticed, Map turns to Celtic 
legend and relates the story of Wastin and his fairy wife. 
That leads on through a series of similar tales (cap. xi-xvi), 
all dealing with fantasmata, as Map calls such supernatural 
phenomena. All except cap. xiv, which, being a witch 
story, is quite proper to its context, distinctly refer to each 
other, or to the general topic of the series. The chapters 
that follow, however, have not the slightest connection; 
hence I take cap. xvi, as the end of Fragment V. 

For this Fragment we can fix a terminus a quo at some 
time in 1182, when Jean aux blanches mains became Arch- 
bishop of Lyons. 6 In addition to this, there is a reference 
on p. 78 to a story now found in Dist. iv, cap. viii." It is 
likely, therefore, that Fragment V was composed soon 
after that chapter, while Map's recollection was clear. 
Since I hereafter date that chapter (in Fragment XTV) 
about September, 1181, we may infer that the present 
Fragment was written very near its terminus a quo, that 
is, within the year 1182. 

3 dnc, James, p. 68, 11. 17-18. "dnc, James, p. 71, 11. 4-6. 

* dnc, James, p. 72, 1. 24 : " Aliud non miraculum sed portentum 
Walenses referunt. " 

°dnc, James, p. 65, 1. 29: Cf. Qallia Christiana, n, col. 1180. 
" dnc, James, p. 78, 1. 5 : " et ille Britonum de quo superius." 
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Fragments VI, VII, VIII 

Diat ii, cap. xvii, xviii, xix, pp. 81-85, 85-87, 87-89 

The next three Fragments are the three stories of Gado, 
of Andronicus, and of Gillescop. They are mutually uncon- 
nected, and have no special appropriateness for the position 
they occupy, since they are not related in subject, either to 
each other, or to the adjacent Fragments, and futhermore 
they are longer and more elaborate than the stories of Frag- 
ment V, and of Fragment IX, which follows them. Only 
one of them can be dated; Fragment VII (Andronicus 
Comnenus), was written certainly after 1183, the date of 
the last incident related, and probably after 1185, since 
Lucius III appears to be no longer Pope. 1 

Fragment IX 

Dist ii, cap. xx-xxx, xxxii, pp. 80-103 

Fragment IX begins abruptly with some observations on 
Welsh character. The composition is unbroken through 
cap. xx-xxiii. The next four chapters (cap. xxiv-xxvii), 
though not linked by transitional phrases, continue smooth- 
ly the train of thought ; all the stories so far are of Wales. 
The last mentioned chapter, however, relates a vampire 
tale, introducing a topic of sufficient interest to divert Map 
from the Welsh; he tells of another vampire on English 
soil (cap. xxviii), then of a demonic manifestation of 
which he had read " in the book of Turpin" (cap. xxix), 
and finally of a harmless ghost (cap. xxx). I pass over 
cap. xxxi, temporarily ; cap. xxxii, is a brief epilogue : 

'dnc, James, p. xxv, note to p. 86, 1. 14: "usque ad tempora Lucii 
pape, qui Alexandra pape tercio successit." 
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Siluam uobis et materiam, non dico fabularum, sed famimim appo- 
no: cultui enim sermonum non intendo, nee si studeam consequar; 
singuli leetores appositam ruditatem exculpant, ut eorum industria 
bona facie prodeat in publicam. Venator vester sum, feras uobis 
affero, fercula faciatis. 

This is suitable enough for the short stories of Fragment 
IX ; it is not appropriate to the whole of Dist. n, in Avhich 
we find the more elaborate stories of Gado, Andronicus, and 
Gillescop. 

In Fragment IX there are two notes of time: Gilbert 
Foliot is said to be " nunc " Bishop of London, 1 and refer- 
ence is made back to the time of Roger, Bishop of Wor- 
cester. 2 Thus the limits are set at August 9, 1179 and 
February 17, 1187. 

Fragment X 

Dist. ii, cap. xxxi, p. 106 

Fragment X is the incomplete story of the Seneschal of 
France, which in some way has slipped in after cap. xxx. 
It has no relation to the preceding chapters, but, like the 
lines on omens at the beginning of the story of Earl God- 
win, 1 attained its position by accident 

Fragment XI 

Dist. m, pp. 104-37 

Fragment XI comprises the entire third Distinctio, 
which in marked contrast to Dist. n appears *to have been 
written in a leisurely and careful manner. It has unity 
and balance beyond any other part of De Nugis Curialium. 

1 dnc, James, p. 99, 11. 27-28. 

2 dnc, James, p. 100, 1. 19. cf. Benedictus, I, p. 243, Diceto, I, p. 432, 
Annates Monastici, I, p. 52. 

1 See pp. 89 f., above. 
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A formal prologue introduces the romance of Sadiiis and 
Galo (cap. ii), which, holds up to admiration the virtue of 
loyalty in friendship. Over against it is expressly set 1 
the story of the envious disloyalty that disrupted the 
friendship of Parius and Lausus (cap. iii). At the end 
of that chapter Map declares that both those tales are of 
ancient days ; he will now endeavor to please with anecdotes 
of modern events. 2 Accordingly he narrates the dire con- 
sequences of Raso's injudicious confidence in his wife (cap. 
iv), and balances against that 3 the more fortunate outcome 
of Hollo's magnanimous trust (cap. v). Nothing but a 
formal epilogue is lacking to make a perfectly symmetrical 
book. 

In the Prologue, Map says that men who are engaged in 
the cares of state often delight to lay aside their burdens, 
and bend to conversation with the humble, refreshing them- 
selves with light, amusing talk; hence he hopes his book 
will entertain. 4 From this, one would infer that he was 
writing for someone of importance in state affairs, per- 
haps for the King himself. A few lines below, however, 
he refers to a request that he write a book, in almost 
identical terms which he used in Fragment I of his friend 
" Geoffrey's " request. 5 In the next chapter, moreover, 
Map declares that Sadius was, in all respects, " qualem te 
uelles fieri " ; 6 here he seems to be writing for a young lad 
just approaching manhood. There is no doubt, however, 
that the Prologue goes with the story of Sadius ; for it in- 
troduces a key-note sentence, "Acetum in nitro qui cantat 

1 dnc, James, p. 122, 11. 20-22. * dnc, James, p. 134, 1. 31. 

' dnc, James, p. 130, 11. 19-20. ' dnc, James, p. 104, 11. 3-5. 

*dnc, James, p. 104, 11. 13-14: " Scribere lubes posteris exempla 
quibus uel jocunditas excitetur uel ediflcetur ethica." Cf. p. 18, 11. 
15-16: " ut recitacio placeat et ad mores tendat instruccio." 

" dnc, James, p. 105, 11. 8-9. 
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carmina cordi pessimo," that is re-echoed twice in the ro- 
mantic tale that follows. 7 Perhaps if we knew who Geof- 
frey was, the riddle of these apparently conflicting indica- 
tions would be solved ; as matters stand, I can do nothing. 
There is no other evidence of time in this Fragment 

Fragment XII 

Dist. iv, cap. i, pp. 138-40 

The so-called Prologus to Dist. iv constitutes Fragment 
XII. "Whether it is in itself incomplete, as Dr. James 
thinks, 1 or not, this chapter, which seems so like a real pro- 
logue, does not connect with anything else in De Nugis 
Curialium. Map wrote it, as he declares, in that eventful 
month, June, 1183'; 2 evidently he did not find an oppor- 
tunity to continue his composition at that time. The chap- 
ter owes its position to the compiler. 

Fragment XIII 

Dist. iv, cap. iia, p. 140 — p. 142, 1. 12 

Fragment XIII consists of cap. ii, aa far as the words, 
" inuident priusquam uideant" (p. 142, 1. 12). I have 
already shown the necessity for dividing this chapter into 
two parts, the first of which is a genuine epilogue, and the 
second an introduction to the Epistle of Valerius. 1 The 
epilogue portion, that is, Fragment XIII, was written two 
years after the death of Henry II, 2 — about July, 1191. 

'dnc, James, p. 104, 11. 19-20; p. 106, 1. 1; p. 122, 1. 18. 
'dnc, James, p. 140, note to 1. 25. 
"dnc, James, p. 139, 11. 2-4, and p. xxv. 
1 See pp. 85 f., 91 f., above. 
3 dnc, James, p. 141, 11. 4-6. 
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Fbagment XIV 
Dist. iv, cap. iib — xvi, pp. 142-94 

With the lines that introduce the Epistle of Valerius, 1 
begins Fragment XIV, which extends throughout, the rest 
of Dist. iv. The Epistle, Map tells us, was not originally 
written for De Nugis Curialium, 2 and it had attained con- 
siderable popularity before he began that work. 3 When 
he decided to include the earlier composition in his new 
book, he wrote the brief explanatory introduction, 4 and the 
chapter that follows the Epistle' in which he berates con- 
temporary critics, especially those who had spoken ill of 
Gilbert Foliot At the end of the chapter, however, Map 
suddenly declares that now those critics are beginning to 
repent, 6 and says they deserve to undergo either the penalty 
of Empedocles, or the penance of Eudo. Thus the story of 
Eudo (cap. vi), is dragged in. 

The story of Eudo, in its conclusion, raises the question 
of unusual penances and of salvation under exceptional con- 
ditions ; to illustrate this, Map tells about a monk of Cluny 
who engaged in military affairs, and died without regular 
confession. The story begins, " Queri eciam potest de salute 
monachi Cluniacensis." r The next chapter (cap. viii) be- 
gins, " Quia de mortibus quarum iudicia dubia sunt incidit 
oracio " ; 8 the story (Filii Mortuae) is not very apt and 
leads the author off to the entirely different subject of mar- 
riages with supernatural beings. Cap. ix-xi continue that 
topic, and cap. xii, which is explicitly linked to cap. xi, 8 

1 DNC, James, p. 142, 11. 12-30. • dnc, James, p. 157, 11. 20-30. 

'Ibid. 'dnc, James, p. 172, 1. 3. 

"dnc, James, p. 158, 11. 7 ff. "dnc, James, p. 173, 1. 29. 

'dnc, James, p. 142, 11. 12-30. 'dnc, James, p. 183, 11. 7-8. 
• Cap. v, pp. 158-59. 
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although not of the same type as the preceding stories, re- 
counts a monstrous instance of necrophilia that may have 
been, in Map's opinion, analogous to marriage with fairies 
or other demonic creatures. 

The connection of this with the next chapter (cap. xiii), 
De Nicholao Pipe homine equoreo, is not so apparent, but 
is nevertheless discernible. As the whirlpool in the Gulf 
of Satalia suggested Charybdis to Map (p. 185, 1. 13), so 
Charybdis suggested Nicolaus Pipe, who was associated 
with the neighboring straits in medieval legend. 10 Thus 
Map goes from one wonder to another, until he is led away 
to a new invective against the court, which ends: "Arise, 
then, let us go hence, for amid the works of him whom we 
renounced in baptism, we have no leisure to appease, or to 
please, God. Here every man is either ' marrying a wife, 
or proving yokes of oxen.' Hearken how Salius shunned 
such excuses." X1 

Accordingly we have the story of Salius (cap. xiv), 
which repeats at its end, " He did not ' marry a wife,' or 
' prove oxen ' " ; 12 and cap. xv, makes from that text a 
strikingly artificial induction : " But Alan Eebrit .... 
married a wife under unfavorable auspices." 12 The story 
of Alan rambles through the intrigues, murders, and wars 
of two generations, and is at last given a pretense of unity 
by the declaration that all these ills were the fruit of 
avarice, which vice, Map proceeds, was also the seed of 
dissension between Sceva and Olio, 13 whose story follows, 
and ends Dist. iv and, with it, Fragment XIV. 

10 See P. Liebrecht, Des Gervasius von Tilbury Otia Imperialia, 
Hannover, 1856, pp. 11-12, H. Ullrich, Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
Tauchersage, Dresden, 1884, Melusme, n, pp. 223-30, Schnorr's Archiv 
fur Literaturgeschichte (1886), xrv, pp. 69-102, etc. 

11 dnc, James, p. 188, 11. 6-10. 13 dno, James, p. 189, 11. 4-7. 
" dnc, James, p. 197, 11. 14-19. 
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Thus, throughout this miscellaneous composition, Frag- 
ment XIV, we find a distinct thread of continuity, — con- 
tinuity of such a curious sort that, I am convinced, it must 
be the result of continuous composition under the guidance 
of Walter Map's vagrant and unfettered fancy; I would 
not willingly think that any man had taken pains to put 
this patchwork together from independently written chap- 
ters. Since it appears that cap. xi was written in Septem- 
ber, 1181, 14 we may, therefore, take this as the date of com- 
position for the entire Fragment XIV. 

Fragment XV 
Dist. v, cap. i-ii, pp. 203-06 

Fragment XV consists of the prologue to Dist v and the 
anecdotes of Appollonides in cap. ii. In the prologue, Map 
declares that the heroes of ancient days live in our memory 
by virtue of the epics which celebrate their deeds, while 
modern heroes are rewarded only with oblivion. Perhaps 
our times, he says, have something not unworthy of the 
buskin of Sophocles; but authors are not honored, and 
poetry declines. Caesar survives in the praises of Lucan, 
Aeneas in those of Maro; the divine nobility of Charle- 
magnes and Pepins is celebrated only in the vulgar 
rhythms of mimes; and of present Caesars no one sings 
at all. 1 

To supply the lack, Map apparently determined to show 
by examples that there was epic material in the twelfth 
century, if one would only look for it. The chapter on 
"Appollonides" affords a curious indication of the plan 

14 Dnc, James, p. 183, 11. 2-5 : " et nunc hodie a Romania electus est 
Lucius papa, etc."; hodie must, of course, refer to the arrival of 
the news. The election was on September 1, 1181. 

1 pnc, James, p. 203. 
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originally conceived for presenting these stories of his con- 
temporaries. Appollonides is called a " King in the western 
parts," who was known and hated by Walter Map. 2 
Obviously the name is fictitious; doubtless some Welsh 
chief is meant, since the cattle-raid is more consonant with 
the martial adventures of Wales than of any other nation 
with whose rulers Map was acquainted well enough to feel 
personal hatred. 3 At the end of the first anecdote, Map 
exclaims : " Hoc ercle dictum et factum stilo dignum 
Homeri censeo, et me tarn eleganti materia indignum." * 
Similar references to the theme of the prologue of this 
Fragment are found also in Fragment XVIII. 

Fragment XVI 

Dist. v, cap, iiia, p. 206, 1. 10— p. 207, 1. 3 

Fragment XVI consists of the lines on the omens of the 
several captures of Jerusalem, which have been included 
erroneously in cap. iii of Dist. v. These lines were prob- 
ably written soon after the fall of Jerusalem, but long 
enough thereafter for the memorial couplet 1 on that year 
to become current, let us say, early in 1188. 



' dnc, James, p. 205, 1. 4, p. 206, 1. 1. 

* Dr. James, p. 269, suggests that Appollonides is " possibly Henry 
ii," or some other "King (of England or France) contemporary 
with Map." The reviewer in the Athenaeum (February 16, 1915, 
p. 116) prefers William the Lion, or the Count of Flanders; and 
Dr. Webb, in the Classical Review (xxix, pp. 121-23), prefers Richard 
i. The difficulty with all these is in Map's words, " Hunc regem 
uidi et noui et odi," and in the cattle-driving. 

4 dnc, James, p. 205, 11. 19-20. 

•dnc, James, p. 226, 11. 30 ff.; p. 220, 11. 24-26. 

1 dnc, James, p. 206, 11. 15-16. 
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Dist. v, cap. iiib-iv, pp. 207-18 

Fragment XVII is the story of Earl Godwin. It was 
probably not written as a part of Map's celebration of 
modern heroes; for elsewhere Map restricts moderwitas to 
the twelfth century. 1 It will be noticed, moreover, that in 
Fragment XV Map distinguishes between the fate of the 
great men of the earlier middle ages, and of those of his 
own time: Aeneas had his Vergil, Caesar his Lncan, 
Charlemagne a nameless mime, but Henry II has no one 
to sing his praise. In Fragment XVIII, the incidents 
related of Henry I, Louis VI, Louis VII, Theobald of 
Blois, and others, are such as Map might have witnessed 
himself, or have heard from someone who had witnessed 
them. The story of Earl Godwin in this Fragment XVII, 
however, is made up from a mass of tradition that had 
assumed a thoroughly romantic character. It is, never- 
theless, not improbable that Map put this Fragment (and 
also Fragment XIX) together with the modern heroes 
Fragments after he had lost his first enthusiasm for 
demonstrating the epic quality of twelfth-century life. 

Fragment XVIII 

Dist v, cap. v, pp. 218-32 

Fragment XVIII consists of the series of anecdotes 
chiefly about Henry I, Louis VT, and Louis VII which are 
found in Dist. v, cap. v. The composition is continuous, 
and the entire chapter seems to have been written in one 

1 dnc, James, p. 59, 11. 17-19 : " Nostra dico tempora, modernitatem 
hanc, horum scilicet centum annorum curriculum, cuius adhuc nunc 
ultime partes extant." 

8 
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piece. There are in it two references to the theme of the 
prologue of Fragment XV; on page 220, lines 24-26, 
" Meliori stilo plurimoque sermone dignus esset rex iste ; 
sed de modernis est, nee ei fecit auctoritatem antiqnitas " ; 
and on pages 226-27, " Hec forte frivola sunt et magnis 
inepta paginis, sed meis satis apta scedulis, mihique uiden- 
tur stilo meo maiora." By reason of these indications, I 
feel sure that Fragments XV and XVIII were written at 
about the same time, as a part of a single attempt to 
celebrate contemporary heroes. This Fragment was clearly 
written during the reign of Henry II ; * it cannot be dated 
more precisely than that. 

Fragment XIX 

Disk v, cap. vi, pp. 232-48 

Fragment XIX consists of the sixth chapter of Dist. v, 
which, I feel sure, was written at one time, after the death 
of Henry II, probably as late as the year 1193. 1 It is thus 

'dnc, James, p. 218, 11. 12-13: " Henricus rex Anglie, pater matris 
eius Henrici qui nunc regnat "; cf. p. 219, 1. 3, p. 232, 11. 9-10 (Henry 
ii is meant, and must be alive, or he would not be mentioned thus 
indefinitely). 

1 dnc, James, p. 237, 11. 11-12; Map's statement that Henry ii 
reigned 36 years is incorrect, but the important point is that Henry 
was dead, dnc, p. 238, 11. 17-21, Geoffrey now Archbishop of York, 
i. e. 1191, or later; the great quarrel with his canons came in 1193, cf. 
Roger de Hoveden, Rolls Series, I, pp. 222-31. dnc, p. 241, 11. 9-14, 
assassination of Conrad de Montferrat (April 28, 1192, cf. Radulphus 
de Dioeto, n, p. 104), and the accusations against Richard Cceur de 
Lion, dnc, p. 241, 11. 15 ff.; Dr. James, p. xxvi, declares, "Henry n 
seems to be still living"; but I should say that "fuit" in 1. 16 sets 
the time of composition after Henry's death, the subsequent present 
tenses being pictorial, dnc, p. 246, 11. 18 ff.; Dr. James p. xxvi, 
thinks Geoffrey is " perhaps not yet Archbishop " ; but, p. 246, 1. 20, 
" ut est pretactum " refers back to p. 238, where he was called 
Archbishop. 
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the latest of all the compositions which compose De Nugis 
Curialium. In tone it differs markedly from the pre- 
ceding Fragment ; for, so far from eulogizing contemporary 
royalty, there is scarcely one royal personage unscathed in 
this chapter. William Rufus is not unfairly termed 
" regum pessimus " ; 2 Stephen is " industria preclarus, ad 
cetera fere idiota," 3 Henry IT has his faults plainly set 
down, along with his virtues ; * and his favorite son, 
Geoffrey fitz Roy, is the object of the most insulting con- 
tempt. 6 Matilda is characterized as " bonorum in medio 
pessima," 6 and Eleanor has old scandals rudely revived. 7 
Only Henry I appears to have been admired thoroughly by 
Walter Map, 8 though Henry II, despite his faults, is de- 
clared to have been " in all respects lovable." 9 When Map 
wrote this Fragment, he had forgotten the purpose that 
animated him in writing Fragments XV and XVIII. 

Fragment XX 

Dist. v, cap. vii, pp. 248-55 

Fragment XX is the so-called Recapitulacio principii 
huius libri, which I have already x declared to be probably 
a first draft of the introductory composition of De Nugis. 
Except for the title there is no explicit reference to Frag- 
ment I, which we should expect if this were really a recapi- 
tulation. It is clear that Fragment XX was written before 
the death of Henry II, 2 therefore before Fragments XIII 

2 dnc, James, p. 232, 1. 12. " dnc, James, p. 238, 1. 28. 

* dnc, James, p. 236, 1. 25. * dnc, James, p. 237, 11. 5-8. 
4 dnc, James, p. 241, 11. 15 ff. "dnc, James, pp. 234-36. 

• dnc, James, pp. 238, 246-48. ' dnc, James, p. 241, 1. 25. 
1 See pp. 87 f., above. 

2 DNC, James, pp. 248-49, Map still a courtier; so also, p. 251, 1. 5; 
pp. 253-55, Henry n is referred to repeatedly in the present tense. 
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and XIX; hence this was certainly not Map's finishing 
touch, and if Fragment XIII ("Epilogus") is really an 
epilogue to De Nugis as a whole, it supplants the earlier 
written Fragment XX. This Fragment, it appears 
further, was written after the appointment of Ranulf de 
Glanville as .Chief Justice, which occurred about April, 
1180. 8 

These twenty Fragments, as we have seen, vary greatly 
in length and in character. Fragments X and XVI con- 
sist merely of a few lines each, with which Map began a 
chapter that he presumably never completed. Fragments 
I, XVIII, XIX, and probably XIV, are continuous, but 
miscellaneous, compositions of some length, and Fragment 
XI is a well-balanced Distinctio in its entirety. The other 
Fragments range between these extremes. 

In absence of any final arrangement by the author, all 
that we can do further is to determine, as far as possible, 
the order in which the several Fragments were composed, 
and so shape our conception of how the work developed. 
From what has been noticed of the casual manner in which 
Map wanders from one topic to another even while he is 
writing straight ahead, it is clear that he was not restrained 
by a definite plan; he wrote willingly upon whatever oc- 
curred to his mind, careless of the drift of his discourse. 
Indeed he shows a marked tendency to repeat a phrase, or 
a notion, that catches his fancy, and often makes such a 
slight matter the starting point of a new train of thought. 
Recurrences of phrases and ideas may, then, assist us in 
grouping together some of the larger Fragments, and so, 
perhaps, enable us to fix their dates more precisely. 

" dnc, James, p. 253, 1. 7 ; cf. Roger de Hoveden, n, p. 215, R. W. 
Byton, Court, Household and Itinerary of King Henry n, p. 231. 
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The earliest date of composition that has heen exactly 
determined is September, 1181, when, I believe, the whole 
of Fragment XIV was written. 4 It is probable, however, 
that Fragment I, whose time limits are August 10, 1180, 
and December 15, 1184, was actually written first; it is 
such a formal introduction as an author would naturally 
begin with, and, since I have explained the misleading 
indication of late composition in the brief interpolation, 
there is nothing to forbid our believing Fragment I the 
earliest thing written specifically for De Nugis Curialivm. 
Its earlier time limit, August 10, 1180, prevents us from 
putting it long before Fragment XIV. 

If, moreover, we assume that Fragments I and XIV 
were both written at about the same time, we find confirma- 
tion for that hypothesis. The conceit that Herla's court 
obtained rest by giving over the curse of ceaseless wander- 
ing to the court of Henry II is briefly stated in Fragment 
I (p. 15, 11. 25-30), and elaborated in Fragment XIV (p. 
186, 11. 17-19, 27 ff.). 5 Likewise Fragment XIV contains 
an elaboration of the tribute to Gilbert Foliot in Fragment 
I (p. 18, 11. 20-27, cf. p. 158, 1. 28— p. 159, 1. 19), 6 and in 
the same connection in both Fragments Map expresses the 
same opinion of contemporary judgment, and humorously 
declines to purchase fame by dying (p. 18, 11. 10-13, p. 158, 
11. 10-11). 7 Of less significance, but possibly worth adding, 
a quotation from Ovid, " res est ingeniosa dare," is found 

'Here and throughout the following discussion, the evidence for 
the dating may be readily ascertained by reference to my analysis of 
the Fragment in the preceding pages; hence I spare repetition in 
footnotes. 

5 For the convenience of readers who happen to have only the old 
edition of De Vugi* Curialium, I will give references in footnotes to 
Wright, dnc, Wright, p. 17, 11. 10-15, p. 180, 11. 9-11, 18 ff. 

•dnc, Wright, p. 19, 11. 32 ff., p. 153, 11. 19 ff. 

' dnc, Wright, p. 19, 11. 24-26, p. 153, 11. 1-2. 
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in both, these Fragments, but not elsewhere in De Nugis 
(p. 6, 1. 23, p. 202, 1. 13 ). 8 Taken together, these echoes 
of Fragment I in Fragment XIV furnish some ground for 
thinking that the latter was written while the fancies of the 
former still possessed the author's mind. 

I am inclined even to surmise that Fragment XIV was 
written directly after the completion of Fragment I. The 
stories of King Herla and of the King of Portugal (Dist. i, 
cap. xi-xii) both proceed out of protestations that the author 
is in no position to write a book ; he protests, and then says, 
in effect : " But if you insist, I will add this," whereupon 
we get another chapter. In the same manner the chapter 
on the King of Portugal ends with a repetition of Map's 
protestations, which concludes with the words, " Sed quo 
mihi portus, qui vix vaco viuere ? " 9 Fragment XIV be- 
gins : " Incidentia vero si notare fas est, incidit." 10 
Something once preceded this opening; it was not Frag- 
ment XIII, for that was not written until 1191. In the 
nature of things we can only surmise ; but I surmise that 
Fragment XIV was written as a sequel to Fragment I. 
Hence I date both Fragments about September, 1118. 

I find it convenient to treat Fragments IV and V to- 
gether, since each contains repetitions from the other and 
from Fragments I and XIV. Fragment V has a terminus 
a quo at some time in the year 1182. There is no certain 
terminus a quo for Fragment IV, since Dist. i, cap. xxv, 
which was written after June, 1183, may very probably 
have been inserted in the already completed Fragment, as 
I have already admitted. 

Let us consider the repetitions. In Fragment I and in 
Fragment V there is a description of Pan which is clearly 

* dnc, Wright, p. 8, 1. 20, p. 194, 1. 21. 
" dnc, James, p. 19, 11. 1-2, Wright, p. 20, 11. 12-13. 
10 dnc, James, p. 142, 11. 12-13, Wright, p. 142, 11. 9-10. 
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made up of reminiscences from the comment of Servius on 
the second eclogue of Vergil (p. 13, 11. 17-20, p. 79, 11. 28 
ff.). 11 In Fragment I and in Fragment IV, there is, in 
different context, but in the same incorrectly remembered 
form, a phrase taken from Porphyrins' s definition of genus 
(p. 1, 11. 13-14, p. 41, 1. 30). 12 In the same Fragments I 
and IV Map advances the notion that hypocrites are al- 
ways sad, and the godly joyous (p. 2, 1. 11, p. 63, 1. 15)." 
There are in Fragments IV and V more frequent echoes 
of Fragment XIV, as is natural if that was written later 
than Fragment I. The phrase, " zelum secundum 
scientiam," was persistently in Map's mind for awhile. It 
is found in Fragment XIV (p. 171, 11. 22-23), and in 
Fragment V (p. 68, 11. 17-18), which also has, " timor 
Domini secundum scientiam " (p. 71, 11. 5-6) ; and in 
Fragment IV, I suspect, Map was thinking of it when he 
wrote, " nescio quo zelo ductis" (p. 61, 1. 19). u The 
phrase is not found again in the later Fragments. Further- 
more, in Fragment V Map refers back to a story he had 
related in Fragment XIV (p. 78, 1. 5, p. 173, 11. 29 ff.) ; 1B 

a dnc, Wright, p. 15, 11. 2-6, p. 84, 11. 3-6. Servius on Vergil, Eel. 
n, 31; "Nam Pan deus est rusticus in naturae similitudinem 
formatus, unde et Pan dictus est, id est omne: habet enim cornua in 
radiorum solis et cornuum lunae similitudinem; rubet eius facies ad 
aetheris imitationem; in pectore nebridem habet stellatam ad 
stellarum imaginem; pars eius inferior hispida est propter arbores, 
virgulta, feras; caprinos pedes habet, ut ostendat terrae soliditatem, 
etc." This is quoted by medieval mythologists, cf. A. Mai, Classiei 
Auotores e Vaticanis Codieibus, m, pp. 46, 102. For tracing the 
source of Map's description, I am indebted to Dr. James. 

"dnc, Wright, p. 2, 11. 1-2, p. 45, 11. 10-11. See Wright's note on 
p. 1, in which he shows how Map has confused two sentences in 
Boethius's translation of Porphyrius. 

» dnc, Wright, p. 3, 1. 1, p. 67, 1. 12. 

"dnc, Wright, p. 165, 11. 34 ff., p. 72, 11. 20-21, p. 75, 1. 12, p. 65, 
1. 26. 

15 dnc, Wright, p. 82, 11. 12-13, p. 168, 11. 1-2. 
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this is the only instance in De Nugis Curialium of a refer- 
ence from one Fragment to another, and, I believe, it in- 
dicates that Fragment V was written shortly after Frag- 
ment XIV. In Fragment V is elaborated a story (Edric 
Wilde) which had been summarized in Fragment XIV 
(pp. 75-77, 176) ; 16 and in the same Fragments Map dis- 
plays interest in the theological explanation of fairies and 
other such creatures (p. 80, 11. 2-5, p. 161, 11. 20 ff.). 17 In 
Fragments IV and XIV Map writes in similar vein con- 
cerning each age's preference for some age before it (p. 61, 
11. 19 ff, p. 158, 11. 21 ff ) ; but this is a commonplace. 

It is not likely, however, that all these repetitions would 
be found unless these Fragments were written within a 
single period, when the author's mind was, so to speak, in 
one phase. I will not attempt to say whether Fragment IV 
or Fragment V is earlier; both were probably written in 

1182, and Dist. i, cap. xxv, was interpolated doubtless in 

1183. I append a table of the earliest Fragments of De 
Nugis Curialium: 

Frag. Date. Contents. Dist. Cap. Pag. 

xx 1181 First draft of intro- v vii 248-55 

duction. 
i 1181 Sept. on. Introduction; King i i-xii 1-19 

Her la ; King of 

Portugal, 
xiv 1181 Sept. on. Valerius to Euf- iv iib-xvi 142-202 

finus ; E u d o ; 

Cluniac monk; 

Filii Mortuae; 

Henno cum Den- 

tibus; Edric 

Wilde; Gerbert; 

Satalia legend; 

Nicolaus Pipe and 

Herlething; Sa- 

lius ; Alan Eebrit ; 

Sceva and Olio. 



™ dnc, Wright, pp. 79-82, 170. 

"dnc, Wright, p. 84, 11. 7-9, p. 156, 11. 3 ff. 
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Frag. Date. Contents. Dist. Cap. Pag. 

iv 1182 Monastic Orders; I xvi-xxxii 25-63 

Heretic Sects; 

Three Hermits, 
v 1182 Miracles; Wastin; n i-xvi 64-80 

Bdric Wilde; 

Filii Mortuae; 

Witch; Paul and 

Antony; Tourna- 
ment of Louvain. 
xxi 1183 June Young King's rv i 138-40 

Death. 

Some of the remaining Fragments can be grouped by 
reason of significant recurrences of phrases or ideas. I 
have already called attention to references in Fragment 
XVIII to the theme of the prologue to Fragment XV ; 18 
both of these were written in honor of modern heroes, but 
neither can be dated more precisely than before July, 
1189. 

In both Fragments IX and XVII Map makes a 
curiously nice distinction between probitas and bonitas in 
words so similar that , I am satisfied, one passage must be 
definitely a repetition of the other. 19 Fragment XVII is 
undated, but Fragment IX was written between 1179 and 
1187. 

Especially interesting are the repetitions from Frag- 
ment XI in Fragment XIII (" Epilogus "). In the pro- 

18 See p. 114, above. 

18 dnc, James, p. 89 : " Compatriotae nostri Walenses, cum omnino 
sint infideles ad omnes tarn ad inuicem quam ad alios, probi tamen 
sunt, non dico virtute boni vel viribus precipui, sed acerbitate in- 
pugnandi et acredine resistendi, sola scilicet improbitate probi. " 
pp. 208-09 : " Non dico virum bonum, sed probum et improbum. 
Generositatis est filia bonitas, cuius habere summam dat sapiencia; 
probitas autem tam est boni quam mali. Bonitas non nisi bonum, 
probitas utrumque facit. Hunc autem non dico bonum, quia de- 
generem scio, sed probum, quia strenuus in agendis, audax in 
periculis, in casus involans, etc." dnc, Wright, pp. 94, 200. 
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logue of Diat. in Map writes : " Won enim fori lites aut 
placitorum attempto seria; teatrum et ai'enain incolo 
nudus pugil et inermis, quem in armatos obtrectancium 
cuneos talem ultro misisti: teatrum tamen hoc et hanc 
arenam si Cato visitauerit aut Scipio uel uterque, veniam 
spero dum nou districte iudicent." 20 In Fragment XIII, 
the so-called Epilogus, after declaring that in such times 
of anarchy as those following Henry IPs death, the laws 
of art are themselves suspended, Map writes, " Quidlibet 
ut libet agimus .... Eedeat Cato .... id agetur quod 
agitur," 21 and a little later, " Ideo tutus et inermis ag- 
gredior quod trepidabam." 22 

And, as these sentences echo those quoted from the pro- 
logue, so Map's next words echo another passage in Dist. 
in. In the Epilogus, he proceeds : " Tales nunc inueniat 
libellus lectores;' hii me poetam facient, sed non sic impii 
legunt, non sic, et ideo misellum hunc uentilabunt, ut 
puluerem; oderunt enim antequam audierint, uilipendent 
antequam appendant, inuident priusquam uideant." 2 * In 
Fragment XI (Dist. m), at the end of the story of Parius 
and Lausus, Map exhorts his readers to extract wisdom 
from his stories as bees do honey from both sweet and 
bitter flowers ; then, with a revulsion of feeling, he bursts 
forth, " Non sic impii, non sic, sed oderunt antequam 
audierint, vilipendunt antequam appendant, ut sicut in 
sordibus sunt sordescant adhuc." 2 * 

These sentences of the Epilogus seem so much like con- 
scious references to those in Dist in that one is tempted 
to infer that Fragment XIII (Epilogus) was designed for 
the epilogue to that Distinctio (Fragment XI). Against 

m dnc, James, p. 104, 11. 8-12; Wright, p. 107, 11. 6-10. 
"MO, James, p. 141, 11. 25-28; Wright, p. 141, 11. 27-30. 
m dnc, James, p. 142, 1. 8; Wright, p. 142, 1. 5. 
"dm, James, p. 142, 11. 9-12; Wright, p. 142, 11. 5-9. 
m dnc, James, p. 130, 11. 16-18; Wright, p. 131, 11. 1-2. 
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that inference, however, it must be urged that Dist. in is 
almost the only Fragment of De Nugis Curialium that is 
not lawlessly written ; it is hard to conceive Map as writing 
in regard to that particular composition, " Hunc .... 
libellum raptim annotaui scedulis." 25 Yet it may be noted 
that Map writes deprecatingly in the Prologue to Dist. 
in. 26 One thing is certain : the Epilogus was written at 
least two years after the latest preceding Fragment of De 
Nugis." Whether it was intended for an epilogue to the 
whole book, or merely to Dist. in, I do not think one can 
pronounce with certainty. 

I append a second table, arranging in a tentative chro- 
nological order all the Fragments that can be dated 
approximately : 

Fragment. Date. Dist. Cap. 



XIV 



Date. 
1181 

1181 Sept. on. 



1181 Sept. on. iv 



iib-xvi 



1182 



1182 



II 



XV1-XXX11, 



1-XVl 



Contents. 

First draft of intro- 
duction. 

Introduction ; King 
Her la; King of 
Portugal. 

Valerius to Ruffinus; 
Eudo ; C 1 u n i a c 
monk; Filii 
Mortuae; Henno; 
E dr ic ; Gerbert; 
Satalia; Nicolaus 
Pipe; Herlething; 
Salius ; Alan Rebrit ; 
Sceva and Olio. 

Monastic orders, here- 
tics; three hermits. 

Miracles; Wastin; 
E d r i c ; Filii 
Mortuae ; Witch ; 
Paul and Antony; 
Louvain. 



a dnc, James, p. 140, 1. 27 ; Wright, p. 140, 1. 26. 

m dnc, James, p. 104; Wright, p. 107. 

"DNC, James (and Wright), pp. 140-41: he declares 
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ragmeni 


;. Date. 


Dist. 


Cap. 


Contents. 


XII 


1183 June 


rv 


i 


Young King's Death. 


VII 


after 1185 


ii 


xviii 


Andronicua Comnenus. 


ix - 


| before 1187 


ii 


xx-xxx 


Welsh Tales; Vam- 
pires, etc. 


xvn 


j before 1187 




xxxii 


Earl Godwin. 


m 


1187 Oct. 


i 


XV 


Fall of Jerusalem. 


XVI 


1188 


V 


iiia 


Omens of captures of 
Jerusalem. 


XV 


^ before 1189 July 


V 


i-ii 


Modern Heroes Pro- 
logue; Appollonides. 


xvm 


J before 1189 July 


V 


V 


Henry i, Louis VI, etc. 


XI 


•j before 1189 July 


in 


i-v 


Romantic Tales of 

Sodius and Galo,ete. 


xm 


J about 1191 July 


IV 


iia 


Epilogus. 


XIX 


1193 


V 


vi 


English Kings. 



Fragments n, vi, vin, and x, all very short, cannot be 
dated even approximately. 

In thus arranging these Fragments, I am fully aware 
of the elements of uncertainty, and I do not insist on ac- 
ceptance of my table in detail. The matter of prime im- 
portance is that De Nugis Curialium is not a finished work. 
I am confident that Fragments I, IV, V, XIV, and XX, 
which comprise nearly three-fifths of the book, are the 
earliest written, and date from the end of 1181 and from 
1182, and that the other Fragments were written and 
compiled at intervals thereafter, and, finally, that about 
1193 Map wrote the last Fragment, and abandoned, for 
the last time, all intention of welding his materials into a 
coherent work. 

Some of the Fragments were circulated among Map's 
friends before, and doubtless after, he ceased writing on 
De Nugis. 29 Probably some were lost in that way; and 

book " was written in Henry n's reign, and that now he has mourned 
Henry's death two years. 

28 dnc, James, p. 64 : " Duo premisi Dei misericordiam et iudicium 
continencia, que non solum non delectant, sed tediosa sunt, et ex- 
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the inchoate book never attained completion was never 
given to the world by its author. By some fortunate 
chance, however, the Fragments which we have, passed into 
hands that did not destroy them, but gave them a rude ar- 
rangement, and suffered this edited form to be copied. 

The opinion, that Map never published De Nugis 
Curialium, is warranted by more than the mere probability 
that Map would not have consented to the publication of 
his work in such an unfinished state. There is no affirma- 
tive evidence that De Nugis Curialium was known to 
medieval men 'of letters, that is, none except the existence 
of our unique manuscript. So far as I know, Liebrecht 
alone has pronounced De Nugis the source of a later 
medieval tale, — the first novella of Ser Giovanni Floren- 
tine's II Pecorone; and he was, quite excusably, mistaken 
in that. 29 

De Nugis is not mentioned by men who might have been 
expected to show knowledge of it. For example, Map re- 
lates a conversation he had with Louis le Jeune ; Giraldus 
Cambrensis reports the bon mot uttered by Louis on that 
occasion, but does not mention Map, or his book, as au- 
thority for the story. 30 Neither does he refer to De Nugis 
elsewhere, although he tells a number of the same anecdotes 
as are found therein. 31 Furthermore, the words which 

peotantur sicut expetuntur fabule poetarum, uel earum simie; " 
Wright, p. 68. These words plainly show that fragments of De Nugis 
were submitted to friends while the book was in preparation. Frag- 
ments such as the Valerius, the Incidencia de Monachia, and possibly 
all Dist. m were not originally intended for De Nugis, and circulated 
Independently perhaps. 

"Felix Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 1879, pp. 43-45. I 
hope soon to show that the true source of Ser Giovanni's novella is in 
the Gemma Beclesiastica (n, xii) of Giraldus. 

*°dnc, James, p. 225; cf. Giraldus Cambrensis, De Inttrtictione 
Ptinoipum, iii, 30. 

a See Dr. James's marginal references to Giraldus. 
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Giraldus declares Map spoke to him, "Multa, magister 
Giralde, scripsistis, et multum adhuc scribitis ; et nos multa 
diximus. Vos scripta dedistis, et nos verba," if they do 
not prove, at least give ground for suspecting that Map 
was author of no published work. Of the private trifles 
written by Map for the entertainment of his friends, one, 
the Epistle of Valerius, attained great popularity. 

This epistle, however, was almost never connected with 
Map's name, as it must have been if De Nugis had been 
published. Nicholas Trivet, who was born about a half 
century after Map's death, and studied and taught at Ox- 
ford, 32 knew Map well enough by reputation to insert into 
a mention of him, which he borrowed from Diceto, the 
additional words, " de quo multa referunter jocunda " ; 33 
and this same Trivet wrote a commentary on the Epistle 
of Valerius, in which he shows complete ignorance that 
Valerius was Walter Map. 34 

Dr. James is unable to find any traces of the use of De 
Nugis in contemporary or later medieval writers, and de- 
clares : " No English medieval library catalogue contains 
an entry identifiable with the de Nugis. Neither Leland 
nor Bale had ever seen it. In short, its appearance in 1601 
in the Bodleian Library seems to have been practically its 
first introduction to anything that could be called a 
public." 3B 

B Diet. Nat'l Siog., vol. ivn, pp. 234-36. 

"Annates sex regum Angliae, ed. Thos. Hog (Eng. Hist. Soo. 1845), 
p. 157. On sources, cf. Gross, Bibliography of English History, 
p. 305. 

* dnc, James, pp. xxxv ff. 

"dnc, James, pp. xiii-xiv. In regard to Dr. James's citations: 
Epistle 14 of Peter of Blois was doubtless written about 1175, soon 
after Peter left the court to become Archdeacon of Bath; Map's 
passage, as I have shown, was not written until 1181, and was, I 
believe, suggested by Peter's letter " to his friends, the clerks of the 
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So much for the outcome of Map's labors. We may now 
turn to a brief consideration of bis original plan, or in- 
tention. Certainly be began to write at the request of one, 
Geoffrey, 36 wbose identity is at present unguessed. Wright 
declared that this Geoffrey requested Map " to write a 
poem, the subject of which was to be, ' The sayings and 
doings which had not yet been committed to writing.' Mapes 
in answer proceeds to compile a work in prose, in which his 
object seems to have been to show that it was impossible 
for anyone involved in the troubles of the court to apply 
himself to poetry with success ; but as he proceeds he seems 
to have lost sight of his primary object, and goes on string- 
ing together stories and legends which have no intimate 
connection with the general subject." 37 

I think Wright misinterprets both the request of Geoffrey 
and the intention of Map. The request is stated as follows : 
" Et me, karissime mi Galfride, curialem, (non dico face- 
turn, — Puer sum, et loqui neseio. — sed dico,) in hac si vere 
descripta curia religatum et ad hanc relegatum hinc 
philosophari iubes, qui me Tantalum huius inferni f ateor ? 
Quomodo possum propinare qui sicio ? Quiete mentis est 
et ad unum collecte poetari. Totam volunt et tutam cum 
assiduitate residenciam poete; et non prodest optimus cor- 
poris et rerum status, si non fuerit interna pace tranquillua 
animus: unde nee minus a me poscis miraculum, hinc 
scilicet hominem ydiotam et imperitum scribere, quam si 
ab alterius Nabogodonosor fornace nouos pueros cantare 
iubeas." 38 There is here no discrimination between 
poetari, philosophari, and scribere; they are, as Dr. James 

King's chapel. " Higden's reference is pretty surely to Geoffrey of 
Monmouth's Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford; its position in Higden's 
list indicates as much. 

"dnc, James, p. 13, 11. 1-11. 

" dnc, Wright, p. x. ™ dnc, James, p. 13. 
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declares, " synonymous and merely signify literary com- 
position." S9 

This is evident from Map's use of the words, poeta and 
poetari, elsewhere in De Nugis Curialium. A few pages 
later, still addressing Geoffrey, Map writes : " Et tu . . . 
inter has precipis poetari discordias ? Videris me calcari- 
bus urgere Balaam quibus in uerba coegit asinam. Quibus 
enim aliis possit quispiam induci stimulis in poesim? . . . . 
Fiam tamen asinus per te, quod iubes." *° There is no 
indication that Map is conscious of obeying Geoffrey only 
in part 

Later, when we cannot be sure that Map is addressing 
Geoffrey, he writes : " Scribere iubes posteris exempla 
quibus uel iocunditas excitetur uel edificetur ethica. Licet 
impossibile mihi sit hoc mandatum, quod pauper poeta 
nescit antra musarum, etc." 41 Shortly thereafter, Map 
urges his readers to obtain moral benefit from his stories, 
adding: " Amator sapiencie quemlibet in aliquo poetam 
approbat, et ab omni pagina quam baiulauerit recedit doc- 
cior." * 2 Still again, we read of Ohaerulus, Cluvienus, 
Bavius, and Maevius, and then: "Talium tempora sunt 
poetarum .... Tales nunc inueniat libellus lectores; hii 
me poetam facient." 43 And earlier in the book, Map had 
written : " Video me iam illis factum in detraccionem, et 
fabulam, ut Oluuieno me comparent poete, creta et carbone 
uso, insipido et ydiote scriptori. Hie ego sum certe ; . . . 
ineptum me fateor et insulsum poetam." 44 In all these 
places, Map applies the term poeta to himself as author of 
this prose; it was a convention with him to assume the 
need of inspiration of the Muses before he could write his 

" dnc, James, p. xxiv. " dnc, James, p. 130. 

" dnc, James, pp. 17-18. " dnc, James, p. 142. 

a dnc, James, p. 104. " dnc, James, p. 53. 
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entertaining and moral tales, — a literary affectation, and 
nothing more. Geoffrey doubtless asked Map, not for a 
poem, but merely for a book. 

I think that Wright was wrong also in crediting Map 
with the design of writing a book of stories all of which 
were to help prove that the court was no place for a "poet" 
Map must have known that continued repetitions of his 
protests would be inexpressibly tiresome; it is unjust to 
him to suppose otherwise. His own statement of his pur- 
pose is clear enough: " Materiam mihi tarn copiosam 
eligis, ut nullo possit opere superari, nullis equari labori- 
bus; dicta scilicet et facta que nondum littere tradita sunt; 
quecunque didici conspeccius habere miraculum ut recitacio 
placeat et ad mores tendat instruccio. Meum autem inde 
propositum est nichil noui cudere, nichil f alsitatis inferre ; 
sed quecumque scio ex uisu uel credo ex auditu pro uiribus 
explicare." * 5 Map here consents to Geoffrey's request, and 
accepts the comprehensive subject proposed. Entertain- 
ment and moral instruction are his aim, — miscere utile 
dulcij his material is his own observation and experience: 

Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri farrago libelli. 

The title Be Nugis Curialium is not inappropriate for 
such a work. The court of Henry II was a little world ; a 
courtier could not escape contact with human life in count- 
less phases. All that Map writes, he writes from the obser- 
vation of one who, before all else, was a courtier of the 
English King. Any other member of the royal household 
with mind equally alert, with eyes equally quick to see, 
and ears to hear, might have stored his memory with the 
same impressions of the kaleidoscopic world. 

Furthermore, the book is written for courtiers, if it is 

" dnc, James, p. 18. 
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not exclusively about them. The prologue to Dist. hi is 
addressed to one, Geoffrey, Henry IT, or another, who is 
engaged in the affairs of state. 46 In the Epilogus (Dist. iv, 
cap. ii), Map declares that King Henry himself had urged 
him to write " this little book." iT In the prologue to Dist. 
v, he addresses someone other than the King, but of suffi- 
cient importance to be named together with him. 48 These 
various addresses merely show that a number of friends at 
various times pressed Map to take up again the work which 
he was known to have begun ; they may be held to afford 
further proof that he did not finish, since, we may feel 
sure, he would in that case have given the King first honor 
of inspiring its composition, as he does in the Epilogue. 

We have seen that Map allowed himself wide range in 
the announcement of his subject. It is fortunate that he 
did so ; for, like his heroes, Gado and Triunein, he despised 
narrow boundaries, and shows himself as restless in letters 
as Gado was in adventure. Map, however, was well aware 
of this discursive tendency; in the opening pages he finds 
himself digressing so far from his topic, the Court, as to be 
deep in a discussion of the fabulous longevity of certain 
animals, whereupon he remarks : " De curia nobis origo 
sermonis, et quo iam deuenit ? Sic incidunt semper aliqua 
que licet non multum ad rem, tamen differri nolunt, nee 
refert, dum non atrum desinant in piscem, et rem poscit 
apte quod instat." 49 To this liberal principle Map adheres 
throughout his work. 

This waywardness is, indeed, not the least of his charms. 
So long as he is interesting, one need not complain that he 
follows no beaten paths, but leads us, at his whim, through 
the courts of earthly kings, or into a fairy hill, in monkish 
cloisters, or along the strand of Normandy, with Gado to 

" dnc, James, p. 104. " dnc, James, p. 204, 11. 7-10. 

" dnc, James, p. 140. m dnc, James, pp. 3-4. 
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the farthest Indies, or with Gillescop into the icy seas of the 
Scottish coast, with Gerbert from the woods of France to 
the papal throne, and in a trice whisks us away mid the 
splendors of Byzantine decadence and into pirate galleys 
commanded by an incomparable shoemaker. The uncer- 
tainty what scene will next claim attention is a delight, — 
if one loves romance. 

As a story-teller Map has decided merits. When once he 
discards his Euphuistic balance and alliteration, puns, 
conceits, and classical mythology, he is a spirited narrator, 
with a curt, rapid style, and a natural felicity in words. 
At times narration is not swift or vivid enough, and he 
seizes on dramatic form with remarkable effect 50 He has 
been denied power of characterization. But surely the 
queen in Badius and Oalo is not a puppet ; her soliloquy, 61 
with its quick shifts of passion, alone would free Map from 
the charge that he was not concerned with the emotional 
life of his characters. Nor, do I think, could anyone but a 
shrewd observer of human nature have written the few 
lines that tell of the meeting of the lovelorn liesus with his 
scornful lady and her unsuspicious husband. 62 There is 
little of this in De Nugis Curialium, but that little reveals 
latent powers beyond the average medieval teller of tales. 

There is, however, one qualification of a narrative artist 
that Map does not give evidence of, — 'ability to construct. 
Most of his stories consist of a single episode, even of a 
single incident. Most of them must have come to him 
complete in plot ; Map's only task was to relate them in an 
attractive manner. When his source lacked unity, Map 
does not improve matters; such a story is that of Alan 
Rebrit, 53 vivid indeed in some incidents, but as a whole 
intolerably rambling. 

m dnc, James, pp. 109-10, 200-01. See also Map's description of his 
own household, pp. 8-11. "dnc, James, pp. 106-08. 

53 DNC, James, p. 136, 11. 1 ff . w dnc, James, pp. 189-97. 
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The only story in De Nugis Curialium that is compiled 
from several sources is that of Earl Godwin (Dist. v, cap. 
iii-iv). An examination of it shows Map's weakness in 
combining sources so as to produce a narrative that should 
have unity, proportion, and a definite artistic effect. He 
could not reject the unsuitable; he could not maintain one 
point of view, but must needs shift his sympathy with his 
source, or his source with his sympathy. 54 The same dis- 
position that is manifested in his sudden transitions from 
one subject to another in the larger masses of his composi- 
tion rules him also within the compass of this single story. 
There is no indication that the author of this work was 
capable of the sustained interest needed for such a work as 
the vast and leisurely Lancelot. 

Leisureliness is, in fact, never a characteristic of Walter 
Map. The nervous brevity and compactness of his best 
stories impress one as the result, not of deliberate artistic 
effort, but of a habit of terse, energetic expression. Learn- 
ing and false wit sometimes obstruct progress, as true wit 
often enlivens the way; but the author does not dally be- 
cause he delights in lingering. He wrote stories well be- 
cause he told stories well; his best style has something of 
the informality of speech. Despite his talk of the Muses, 
he was not an ambitious author, but an amateur in letters, 
whose sprightly conversation had brought upon him urgent 
pleas for a book. He lacked the incentive needed to finish 
even so small a work. I think, however, we have not lost 
greatly because his book remained inchoate ; its excellence 
would never have been in its larger architecture, but in the 
charm of its component parts. 

James Hinton. 

** I have analyzed this story, and compared its episodes with 
historical, and quasi-historical, sources; the result I hope to publish 
soon. 



